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Ruaral-Urban Cooperation 


One of the functions of this SERVICE is to interpret rural 
problems to urban leaders, and urban problems to rural 
leaders, thus aiding each group in understanding the 
other. For this reason two outstanding instances of rural- 
urban cooperation in the distribution of milk are discussed 
in this issue. The methods of these groups in striving for 
cooperation are interesting case material on rural-urban 
relations. 


The Twin City Situation 


We In the United States cooperative marketing among 


farmers and the organization of cooperative distributive 
agencies among urban consumers have been carried on as 
practically unrelated movements. There is even a good 
deal of antagonism, suspicion and misunderstanding be- 
tween the leaders of these two types of organization. 
Good relations between farmers’ marketing and urban con- 
sumers’ organizations are perhaps the exception rather 
than the rule. One of these exceptions is the situation in 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul area, where there has been 
mutual aid between the Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
of Minneapolis (an urban milk distributing agency) and 
the Twin City Milk Producers’ Association. The develop- 
ments in this area have been such that they may point the 
way to better relations between organizations of these two 


The Franklin Cooperative Creamery began to operate on 
March 25, 1921. It was organized through the patient 
efforts of a small group of members of the Minneapolis 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ and Creamery Workers’ Union. 
When they set out to organize their cooperative society to 
distribute milk, their main experience, in their own words, 
was “in getting up early in the morning 365 days in the 
year, to pilot one or two horses, deliver milk, and collect 
the cash.” A few of them also knew how to pasteurize 
milk and make butter. Some of this group had known 
about cooperation in the European countries from which 
they came, but they knew little of it in the United States. 

heir first step was to go to the public library to find 


(**¥eferences to other cooperative milk distributing societies. 


They learned of only a few small societies. They also 
turned to a professor of the dairy division of the State 
University Farm and secured his wholehearted support. 

In a recent report of the Franklin Cooperative Cream- 
ery, a sketch of its development is given for “the inquisi- 


tive historian who may want to know.” In that report the 
thirteen men who organized the cooperative society said 
the following: “We believe in paying tribute to our 
friends and want to commend the officers of the Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association for their fairness in the early 
days of our cooperative. One of the first and main points 
after we organized, was a milk supply. We introduced 
ourselves to the officers of the producers’ organization and 
asked what the prospects were for a milk supply and were. 
told we could buy milk from their association. The truth 
was that some of the Minneapolis milk distributors were 
rather hostile toward the farmers’ organization and bought 
as little as they possibly could from that source. We asked 
no favors and expected none. 

“The relationships between the two organizations have 
been the very best ever since, and both organizations have 
profited by them, but we think the Franklin has received 
the greater benefit. We can say without fear of contra- 
diction that we would not be performing the service we 
are doing today without the services renderet by the 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association. ‘ 

“It would go a long way toward helping the farmer 
solve his problems if we began our day meditating in 
earnest on how to solve them when we pick up that milk 
bottle in the morning.” 

Of the president of the Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association, these city cooperators say: “Many a time 
he has responded to our invitation to bring the gospel of 
cooperation to our members and city folks. . . . It is 
such men that give us hope of a better future and who 
give us the inspiration to carry on our work.” 

The Franklin Cooperative Creamery purchases all its 
milk from the Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, 
The city consumers’ cooperative thus definitely assists 
those farmers who are members of the producers’ organ- 
izations. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE Propucers’ ORGANIZATION 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association was 
organized in April, 1917. It now has over 6,000 members. 
Its total sales have increased from $2,103,183 in 1918, to 
over $7,000,000 in 1924. In addition to selling fluid milk, 
the association sells cream in eastern markets, manufac- 
tures butter and cheese and other milk products. It has 
constantly striven for higher standards in milk production 
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and early in 1924 announced that “milk which grades poor 
in the test for sediment and acidity is to be rejected here- 
after. Any member delivering such milk will re- 
ceive a notice that his milk is unfit for human food and 
that another test will be made within a few days. If the 
second sample also tests poor the milk will be rejected until 
such time as the producer can convince the officers that he 
has changed conditions so as to produce good milk. This 
action of the officers was taken as a result of instructions 
from members to do everything in their power to improve 
the quality of the milk, as a matter of justice to the public 
and to the members who produce good milk.” (Agricul- 
tural Cooperation, February 11, 1924.) In December, 
1923, the stockholders assembled for the annual meeting 
of their association went on record as favoring a state 
law compelling every farmer producing milk or cream 
for city consumption to have a separate milk house. 

In 1924 it was announced that the overhead expenses 
of the association had been reduced from 9.5 cents per 
hundred pounds of milk in 1919 to 4.5 cents, a reduction 
of more than 50%. 

The price received by the producers for milk has been 
chiefly influenced by the large supply available in the 
Twin City area and the disposal of milk not sold in fluid 
form has been one of the big problems of the Association. 
For example, “During the month of May, 1924, the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
handled 24,906,355 pounds of milk, which was nearly 
5,000,000 pounds more than the association had ever be- 
fore handled in a single month. Furthermore, the quan- 
tity was one-half greater than the quantity delivered by its 
members during the‘month of October, 1923. Milk dis- 
tributors took but 48% of the May receipts, leaving 52% 
to be handled as a surplus and worked into by-products. 
Over 10,600,000 pounds were separated for sweet cream 
and butter; 1,800,000 pounds were made into cheese; 
200,000 pounds were condensed; and 8,800 pound: were 
used for ice cream. A total of 517,591 pounds of butter 
was made. Whereas a year ago sweet cream was shipped 
to eastern markets, this year it has been necessary, because 
of a surplus in all parts of the country, to make butter, 
cheese, condensed milk and other products that can be 
stored.” (Agricultural Cooperation, July 14, 1924.) 


Procress OF FRANKLIN CREAMERY 


The Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association is now 
the largest consumers’ cooperative in the United States. 
It has almost 8,000 shareholders among consumers of milk 
in Minneapolis, each of which has invested at least $100 
(the price of one share) in the cooperative, and in addi- 
tion the majority of the 418 employes own at least one 
share of stock each. In 1924 the total sales were $3,300,- 
000 and more than 30,000 families were served by the 
organization. That the growth of the Franklin has been 
very rapid is indicated by the fact that total sales were only 
$1,670,093 in 1922. 

The aims of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery have 
been to provide the consumer with excellent service at low 
cost, to improve the quality of the milk and milk products, 
and to maintain “fair wages and decent working condi- 
tions” for its employes. It his been one of the main 
factors in improving the quality of milk in the city. The 
city health department enforces a city ordinance allow- 
ing a bacteria count of 50,000 for milk, though during 
July, 1924, the health department found an average bac- 
teria count of only 6,857 from samples taken at random 
from the wagons of the Cooperative Creamery. The 
officers of Franklin claim they have in a large measure 


realized their objectives and announce that the milkman 
who comes to the consumer comes “with a message of in- 
dustrial peace.” Further samples from the literature of the 
cooperative follow: A paragraph refers to butter as “th 

golden angel that spreads its wings over our daily bread. 

“What has made our success possible is: The best of raw 
material handled in our daylight plants with the most up- 
to-date equipment by conscientious expert employes, all 
in a spirit of service—not for profit.” “In cooperation 
there is satisfaction.” 


In 1924, drivers were guaranteed a weekly wage of 
$35.00 but they also received a commission for the sale 
of a certain number of bottles of milk. The average wage 
of the drivers was around $40.00 a week, this figure in- 
cluding truck drivers and special drivers who do not 
receive a commission. The inside creamery workers 
received an average of about $35.00 a week, the highest 
wage being $50.00 a week. Office employes, practically 
all girls, receive an average of a little over $30.00 a week. 
According to the latest published report, the manager of 
the enterprise received $75.00 a week. All employes, from 
the janitor and office girls to the manager and president, 
are members of some labor organizations. All employes 
have an eight hour day. The directors of the cooperative 
claim they are “paying a living wage and providing 
decent working conditions.” 

Beginning with the year 1923, the Franklin Cooperative 
Society decided not to declare a “consumers’ ” or “patron- 
age” dividend which is customary in many cooperative 
societies and to spend any surplus collectively for the 
social welfare. (The Cooperative does pay a dividend 
varying from 6 to 7% upon the $1,000,000 capital stock 
invested.) The rebate of surplus to the consumer me 
bers in proportion to their patronage was discontinued fo 
two reasons: “When the Franklin began paying a con- 
sumers’ dividend, the other milk dealers started to give a 
5% discount, telling the people that in buying from 
them they would not have to wait until the end of the 
year to receive a refund. This, of course, meant a lot to 
many housewives and for competitive reasons, our associ- 
ation began to give our patrons 5% on every 
dollar’s worth of products sold. This put all distributors 
on the same footing, when our competitors declared their 
willingness to discontinue the discount if the cooperative 
would do likewise. Finally we made up 
our mind to discontinue the discount. Some well 
meaning people told us we were not cooperative any more 
after taking off the discount. They evidently did not know 
that the most militant and aggressive cooperatives are 
those which do not pay a consumers’ dividend, like those 
of Belgium and others.” 

The second reason “is that our association is only fur- 
nishing a small part of the necessities of the household. 
The saving for each individual patron is therefore very 
small and can better be used in a collective way. We can 
do a better service to our members, our patrons and our 
community by furnishing the best product possible at the 
lowest price possible, than by making the patronage divi- 
dend the main attraction.” (From the annuai report for 
1923.) 


The directors recommended to the stockholders that the_ ® 


net earnings :night be applied to the following peti 
“First of all, the cooperative school should be provided 
for and enlarged from year to year until we reach our 
goal—a cooyerative college. 
“Second, a recreation center where the grown-ups as 
well as the children could gather in a true cooperative 
spirit under the leadership of trained workers. 
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“Third, summer vacation camps where the whole 
family may spend a week or two at nominal cost. 


“Fourth, provide those in need with free milk. No 


@.': work could be done by our cooperative associa- 


n than by providing some of the undernourished chil- 
dren of Minneapolis with free milk. . . . 

“Our recommendation is that six per cent be paid 
the stockholders on their investment, that $1,500 be set 
aside for educational purposes and the remainder, ap- 
proximately $33,000, be put in the reserve fund. This 
of course means that there will be no consumers’ dividend 
and no employes’ bonus.” The recommendations of the 
directors were adopted and considerable progress has been 
made in building up the social program outlined. 

A farm had been purchased for use as a recreation 
center. 
tional and educational purposes. The employes and their 
families are organized in a fellowship club which pro- 
vides social events and musical entertainments. The, 
employes have organized a glee club. There is a band 
made up of employes and stockholders. The women’s 
guild, made up of stockholders and patrons, has 1,000 
members and meets twice a month; its purpose is to in- 
terest women in public health, child welfare and the 
cooperative movement. 


A nutrition clinic has just been established, with an 
appropriation from the cooperative to employ a doctor 
and nurse. This clinic will be for children of employes, 
shareholders and consumers, who are of school age (5 
to 14 years), whose height-weight index is 10 per cent 
below normal and who are not under the care of a private 

hysician. A program of health education is also to be 

rried out. “This is the first large-scale attempt ever 
made by a cooperative in the United States to establish 
as a permanent institution such a social service out of its 
surplus,” says Cooperation for March. 

Once a month an employes’ meeting is held. At this 
meeting working problems and conditions are discussed. 
(Most of the employes are stockholders in the coopera- 
tive.) The cooperative pays the premium for a health 
and accident insurance policy for all its employes. It 
has helped to maintain a training school for consumers’ 
cooperative leaders in the Northwest. Within the past 
few months it has employed a full time educational 
director for the Franklin employes and stockholders. His 
duty will be to carry on an intensive educational program 
in cooperative principles and methods. 


The Philadelphia Dairy Council 


In the Philadelphia area a type of cooperation has been 
carried on between the Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation on the one hand, and the Philadelphia Milk 
Dealers’ Association and the Eastern Pennsylvania Milk 
Dealers’ Association on the other. They formed in 1920 
a separate organization, jointly supported—the Interstate 
Dairy Council. This council is mainly an educational 
organization. It conducts nutrition classes, exhibits re- 
lating to the value of milk and milk products, and in 


milk as a food. It also carries on certain inspection 


hat the | various ways acquaints the public with the inrportance 


Md regulatory activities to maintain quality standards 


for milk which have been agreed upon by both these 
organizations. This is known as “quality control” work. 
It is the method of organizing this quality control work 
that is considered here. 


The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association was organ- 


A large auditorium has been built for recrea- | 
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ized about the year 1900, and since 1916 has been operat- . 
ing as a bargaining association. There are now 21,000 
members in the Philadelphia “milk shed.” The executive 
committee meets the organized city dealers to negotiate 
prices under the chairmanship of an arbitrator appointed 
by the governor of the state. The Philadelphia area has 
a low milk price for consumers, the city dealers operate 
on a margin smaller than that which prevails generally, 
and it appears that the farmers receive a price up to that 
of “comparable areas.” Philadelphia, however, has always 
been known as a dumping ground for milk, because of 
the lower sanitation standards prevailing there. The city 
health department had only been able to regulate the city 
plants. No one had been trying to raise the standards 
of producers. 

Over four years ago, a movement was started among 
the members of the producers’ organization to raise the 
sanitation standards of the farms. A quality control 
department was established in the Dairy Council and an 
educational campaign carried on at farmers’ meetings, 
through motion pictures, etc. In this way the entire 
territory was covered by the end of 1923, when the time 
appeared ripe for discussing the setting up of sanitation 
standards which could be attained at an early date through 
the concerted efforts of producers and distributors. This 
plan was discussed in the 260 “locals” of the producers’ 
organization. The result was that a committee of six 
farmers was authorized to draw up sanitary regulations 
which were to be enforced by the Dairy Council main- 
tained by both the farmers and the city milk distributors. 

Inspection of the farms of all producers supplying 
milk to the two milk dealers’ associations was begun by 
the “Quality Control” staff of the Dairy Council about 
March 1, 1924. By 1925, 15,390 temporary permits and 
3,040 permanent permits had been issued. These rep- 
resentatives of the Dairy Council also inspect the city 
plants of the milk dealers. The public appears to have 
been generally favorable to this “clean up work.” The 
producers’ organization has manifested such sentiment 
in favor of it that the large majority of farmers welcome 
the inspection, one reason being that they expect it to 
result in eliminating or reducing competition with dairy- 
men having lower standards. Boards of health in cities 
and towns in the Philadelphia milk shed are cooperating. 
It is felt that the methods employed in these concerted 
efforts are such as to insure cooperation on the part of 
consumers (represented through the boards of health and 
the state arbitrator), the producers and the distributors. 

The quality control work is looked upon as primarily 
educational. The effort is to raise standards gradually. 
In case of a dispute over the revoking of a permit of 
either a producer or a dealer, the final power to make 
a decision, from which there is no appeal, rests with the 
state milk arbitrator. Up to the present the quality con- 
trol work has been confined to testing for sediment. 
As yet there is no bacteria control except in certain 
isolated cases. It is possible that bacteria control on 
the farms may be taken up as the next step, after sani- 
tary conditions become such that there is effective control 
of sediment. About two hundred dairies have been 
eliminated from the milk market because of unsatisfactory 
conditions and a few of the plants of city distributors 
have been condemned. It appears that a continuous 
process of inspection will be carried on by those who 
understand the problems of both producers and dis- 
tributors and that the cooperating methods which have 
been described are proving successful. 
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What Price Money? 


A Chicago broker in mortgage loans writes the follow- 
ing comment on the INFORMATION SERVICE article en- 
titled Usury in Housing Loans (June 13), which con- 
sisted of quotations from articles appearing recently in 
the Christian Science Monitor: “If you have any 
philanthropists among your church organizations, with 
large amounts of money to loan, who are willing to accept 
a lower rate than that prevailing at present, we would be 
glad to place mortgage loans for the construction of small 
homes at whatever rates the owners of such funds might 
name.” 

A prominent realtor of New York City, who is an 
officer of a limited dividend company organized to build 
homes for people of moderate means, makes illuminating 
comment on our article Christianity and Investments 
(April 25): “I read the ‘Christianity and Investments’ 
article with a good deal of interest. The subject, of 
course, is an extremely difficult one. I have no doubt 
whatever that an immense field of social usefulness lies 
ahead of us in working out some solution to the problem 
of relating investments to social needs. It seems to me 
quite clear that the individual has a duty in regard to 
the proper management of corporations of which he is a 
stockholder. On the other hand, life is so complicated 
that I do not see how the average person can possibly 
fuiill any such duty, unless an agency of the highest 
and most reliable type were organized, which could aid 
and direct. ‘ 

“We are building houses to fill the needs of the better 
paid workers. Our hardest problem is to get 
people to buy our stock. We have an excellent 
board [of directors], composed in part of real estate 
experts and social workers, etc. They are serving with- 
out compensation. The officers also are not compensated, 
and the dividends on the stock are limited to 6 per cent. 
We have no difficulty in selling our houses at a price 
which, for the sake of the safety of the stockholders, 
will show a surplus. We paid dividends for the first 
eight months of operation, and will be in shape on July 
Ist, our next dividend day, to pay our second dividends. 
Our whole difficulty is to find people who are willing to 
accept an income of 6 per cent on stock which carries 
with it the ordinary business risk, but returns on which 
are limited to 6 per cent. . . . 

“T have tried practically all of the foundations, have 
gotten a small stock subscription from one small founda- 
tion, and find the large foundations, although sympathetic, 
unwilling as trustees to buy stock. This seems to me a 
strange attitude, considering that the very purpose of 
the foundations is to improve social conditions, that 
the risk is comparatively slight, and that only a small 
portion of the assets of the foundations would be enough 
to do an immense amount of housing work. I am in 
hopes that as our company grows, and as a successful 
dividend record is established and a considerable surplus 
created, etc., we will be able to convince the foundations 
that they should invest in our securities and have a rep- 
resentative on our board, etc. 

“Tt seems almost equally hard to get the average indi- 
vidual to see that it is his duty to invest a comparatively 
small amount of his assets ina . . . limited dividend 
company.” 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 


The President on States Rights 
There seems to have been some confusion over Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Memorial Day address, although a car 
ful study of it leaves little room for paseo 
The fact that he reminded the states that the alternative 
to action by them with reference to important social 
issues is inevitably the forcing of such action upon them, 
has led some commentators to credit him with “federalist” 
views. It is quite apparent, however, that this remark 
was only meant to sharpen his appeal for decentralization 
of governmental responsibility. He deprecated expressly 
this “if the states will not the nation must” philosophy 
with the words “But that way lies trouble.” 
Indeed the President has committed himself in all but 
specific terms against existing proposals for an extension 
of federal power whether by constitutional amendment or 
by legislation. “What we need,” he said, “is not more 
federal government, but better local government.” 
“One insidious practice which sugar-coats the dose of 
federal intrusion is the division of expense for public 
improvements of services between state and national 
treasuries. The ardent states’ rights advocate sees in 
this practice a vicious weakening of the state system, 
The extreme federalist is apt to look upon it in cynical 
fashion as bribing the states into subordination. The 
average American, believing in our dual-sovereignty sys- 
tem, must feel that the policy of national doles to the 
states is bad and may become disastrous.” 


The ethical philosophy lying back of these political dicta 
is summed up in an aphorism: “If we are too weak to 
take charge of our own morality we shall not be strong, 
enough to take charge of our own liberty.” 


What Price Efficiency? 


“Economists of some rank think they see the day ap- 
proaching when the industrial revolution will overwhelm 
agriculture as we know it today,” says Wallaces’ Farmer 
(June 19, 1925). “They see the family farm .. , 
bound to be succeeded by the corporation farm. . . , 
The corporations, they say, can produce food products 
at a lesser cost than our family farms. . . . 

“This may be in the future, we are happy to think that 
the change is not likely to come in our own time. . . . 

“There is a way out, of course. So far, farmers have 
pretty generally accepted urban and industrial civiliza- 
tion as a model. They have tried to make the farming 
business and farm life as near like city business and city 
life as possible. This is the wrong road, and the road 
hardly any farmer consciously would wish to take, once 
he saw where it led. We can, if we will, build up a 
rural civilization with distinctive features of its own, 
And perhaps in that civilization, we shall have to find 
some way to put the doctrine of efficiency in its right 
place. Efficiency in production is of itself not enough. 
If efficiency does not lead to better living, it is not worth 
having. We must learn that the machinery of modern 
civilization, the methods of modern civilization, must be 
servants rather than masters, that men are not ‘p) 
worship them as gods, but to use them as tools whos 
only value is to add to the happiness of human lives.” 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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